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— victim of dishonest bankruptey—leaving a wife and | ‘‘ Indeed!” said L , ‘that’s fine talk; but 
NARRATIVE. children destitute of subsistence. How many oth-/do vou think I’m a fool?” 
— ers were defrauded, and are nowsvffering the con-| ‘J think of nothing,” feelingly answered the girl, 








From the Berkshire American. 
THE DISHONEST BANKRUPT. 


We have not assumed this title as though it be- 
longed to a character of rare occurrence. Unfor- 
tunately for mankind, it is but too common. Hau- 
manity has wept at its freqaent appearance, and 
justice seems to have drawn closer the bandage 
over her eyes, that she might the more effectually 
hide from her view its hideous deformity. 

We now refer to that species of bankrupt, who 
bas fraudulently taken the benefit of the insolvent 
act, by concealing his wealth, or who has after- 
wards acquired riches, but still continues to with- 
hold from his creditors their just dues, and derides 
the claims of equity, which, though like a chained 
lion, they cannot be divested of their strength, are 
rendered inert by the shackles of the law, 

Among the creditors of the bankrupt are frequently 
to be found the widow and the orphan, the mechan- 
ic and the laborer, whose dues are kept back by 
fraud, and whose wretchedness is aggravated by 
seeing their wealthy creditor rolling in pleasure at 
their expense, and setting their honest claims at 
defiance. The law is equally absurd and unjust, 
which puts it in the power of a man to be rich, and 
yet withold the payment of his debts. Better, in 
this case, would it be, if there were no law; for 
then the strong sense of native justice would rise 
against the wealthy bankrupt and compel him to 
surrender his ill-gotten or ill-retained treasure. 

But the injustice of the law is no excuse for the 
frauds of bankruptcy ; it does not, and cannot, alter 
the eternal nature of right and wrong; and he who 
takes the advantage of its provisions to cheat his 
creditors, is a villian of no feeble die—not having 
that shadow of excuse which even the murderer 
may sometimes plead, aamely, injured honor, and 
the promptings of revenge. The poor thief, who 
attempts to better his condition by helping himself 
to your property, and the robber, who openly bids 
you stand and deliver, would be degraded by com- 
parison with the dishonest bankrupt; the thief 
takes nothing but movables, and the robber may 
be resisted ; the thief has the plea of poverty, and 
the robber at least the equivocal virtue of courage ; 
but the dishonest bankrupt, under cover of the law, 
defrauds you of houses and- lands, and without the 
excuse of want, does that beneath a legal subterfuge 
which he has not even the equivocal virtue of boldly 
attempting, like the robber, in defiance of danger 
and death. 

But mark the difference in the fate of these dif- 
ferent individuals. The lesser villain, who has 
unlawfully taken the value of a few paltry dollars, is 
dragged to the bar of justice, and thence consigned 
to hard labor and ignominy in the penitentiary ; 
while the greater villian, who has, under cover of 
law, robbed the honest and industrious of thousands, 
rolls in the lap of luxury, and enjoys the caresses of 
the wealthy, and fashionable and giddy world! 

L—, formerly an inhabitant of this village, is 
4 Notorious instance of the dishonest bankrupt. A 
neighbor of his, by industry and economy, had be- 
come the owner of two little farms. L contriv- 
ed to defraud him of both. One he purchased on 
credit, and induced the unsuspecting owner to be- 
come his surety for borrowed money to an amount 
that swallowed up the other—and becoming bank- 
Tupt immediately after, defrauded the honest farmer 
of his little all: ‘Turned houseless and homeless 
on the world, ruined in fortune and broken in spirit, 





sequences, we know not; we mention this case as 
one of singular aggravation. 

L went to the State of New York, and set- 
tled in one of the cities on the Hudson, Until this 
time the moral hve of bis conduct seems to have 
been somewhat doubtful ; there was, perhaps, noth- 
ing in it which could be pronounced absolutely vil- 
lainous, unless it be proved that he borrowed money 
with the design of failing, and drew in the honest 
farmer to be his surety, with the previous knowledge 
that it must eventuate in his ruin.—But the darker 
part of the transaction, the after-piece of villainy, is 
yettocome. L engaged in business, was suc- 
cessful, and in a few years rose to wealth. Now was 
the time to have repaired, at least as far as money 
would go, the miseries he had brought upon the 
family of the farmer. To restore the husband and 
the farmer, to recall the days ere the wife was a 
widow and the children orphans, was not in his 
power. But to raise the widow and orphans from 
want, was in his power; to pay what he owed, prin- 
cipal and interest, he was abundantly able; and 
this he should have done to the uttermost farthing 
—and would have done, if a spark either of hon- 
esty or humanity had remained unextinguished in 
his heart. He did not do it; he has not done it to 
this day. He approaches the sacred altar, -he par- 
takes of the communion cup, he professes faith in 
the name of Him who has commanded to ‘‘do unto 
others as you would have others do unto you,” and 
—yet he witholds the substance of the widow and 
the fatherless! 

Near the close of a winter’s day, « young female 
came to his house. She was clad it poor but clean 
apparel ; she seemed to have been bred to better 
fortune, but to have passed her latter years in ser- 
vitude. Meckness and humility, gentleness and 
resignation, were marked in her countenance and 
demeanor. She approached the mister of the house 
with trembling diffidence ; a tear stood in her eye; 
she begged to ask a favor—she hoped she should 
not give offence—she declared herself to be the 
eldest daughter of , Naming the farmer 
from whom I. had taken his all, and who in 
consequence had descended broken hearted to the 
grave, , 

At the mention of that name, and the sight of the 
orphan daughter, the conscience cf LL was not 
untouched; but he suppressed tne feeling by a 
strong effort. He had injured the family too deep 
for reparation—and felt no disposition to forgive 
where he had injured. He addressed the young 
Woman in a stern voice, and asked what might be 
her business with him. 

The orphan replied, that her mother, her brothers 
and sisters, were in want of the necessaries of life; 
that she understond he was now wealthy and could 
easily repay what was justly their due—that how- 
ever, she did not come to demand it, but would 
consider asa favor any, the smallest portion, which 
he might see fit to bestow. 

** Young woman,” said he, ‘I am surprised that 
you should come here with such a plea. If I ever 
was indebted to your father, the law has discharged 
me from that obligation.” 

“True, but justice,” said the girl. 




















‘* Who talks to me of justice?” interrupted L——; 
“if you or any of your family have any degal claim, 
let it be brought ; but”— 

‘*A legal claim we don’t pretend,” said the 
trembling girl, “ but I thought a sense of justice, 
urged by the plea of humanity, might have some 





the poor man shortly ended an unhappy life, the 


“but the condition of my poor mother, my little 
brothers and sisters—once enjoying the comforts of 
life—now reduced to beggary. Oh think for a 
moment of their wants, and let it have some influ- 
ence on your heart.—On my knees | beg you will 
pity their condition—it is for them alone I plead— 
I ask nothing for myself.” 
*“ Plead till you are grey—kneel till you grow to 
the floor,” replied L , and coldly turned away. 
Night had now come; it was dark, and cold, and 
stormy. 
** Will you be kind enough to allow me a shelter 
for the night?” said the girl, now almost exhausted 
by her feeling—‘‘ I have no money, I ama stranger, 
and know not where to <o.” 
** Young woman,” said L—— sternly, “I do not 
wish to be troubled with you.” 
“Ts it your custom,” said the girl, “to turn the 
weak and pennyless into the street, when the 
ei night, the cold and the storm are so dread- 
u i 
“Girl,” replied the rich bankrupt, ‘ you came 
upon a fool’s errand, and may thank yourself for 
such reception as you meet with. TI tell you once 
more, I don’t wish to be troubled with you—there 
is the door.” 
The young woman arose—she seemed to acquire 
energy with the occasion—she raised her eyes to 
heaven—“ Mighty God,” said she, ‘is this a being 
created in thine image—this man who witholds from 
the widow and the fatherless their just dues—who 
denies the boon of a shelter, for one single night, 
to the weary, the weak ang the pennyless, whom 
he has beggared—is this the man—?” 

While she was speaking, the countenance of 
L grew dark with rage; he thrust her violently 
into the street, and closed the door! Immediately 
the tempest seemed to utter one long moaning sound 
—it struck dismay to the heart of L——-; he sunk 
aghast upon a seat. But the sound ceased, and he 
forgot the warning. The next Sunday he took the 
sacramental cup; the widow and the orphan were 
not in all his thoughts. 

This is but one instance, among a thousand, of 
the Dishonest Bankrupt. 


[If any of our young readers are surprized that 
a man, who ‘‘ partakes of the communion” and 
‘‘ professes faith” in Christ, should be guilty of such 
injustice and cruelty, let them remember, our Sa- 
viour informs us that many in the day of judgment 
will expect to be saved in consequence of their 
professed love to him, to whom he will say, “Depart 
from me ye workers of iniquity.” No man should 
be considered a Christian if his conduct belies his 
profession. ] 
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MEMOIR OF REV. JOHN NEWTON. 
[Written partly by himself and partly by the Rev. Richard Cecil.] 


*‘T was born in London, July 24th, 1725. My pa- 
rents, though not wealthy, were respectable. My 
father was many years master of a ship in the 
Mediterranean trade. My mother was a dissenter, 
a pious woman, and a member of the late Dr. Jen- 
ning’s church. She was of a weak, consumptive 
habit, loved retirement, and, as I was her only 
child, she made it the chief business and pleasure 
of her life to instruct me, and bring me up in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord. I have been 
told, that, from my birth, she had, in her mind, 








weight.” 





devoted me to the ministry; and that, had she liv- 
ed till I was of a proper age, I was to have been 
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sent to St. Andrew’s, in Scotland, to be educated. ; 
But the Lord had appointed otherwise. My moth- 
er died before I was seven years of age. I was rather | 
of a sedentary turn, not active and playful, as boys | 
commonly are, but seemed as willing to learn as my | 
mother was to teach me. When | was four years | 
old, I could read (hard names excepted) as well as | 
I can now; and could likewise repeat the answers 
to the questions in the Assembly’s Shorter Cate- 
chism, with the proofs ; and all Dr. Watts’s smaller 
catechisms, & his children’s hymns.” His excellent 
mother likewise stored his memory with whole chap- 
ters, and smaller portions of Scripture, and often 
commended him, with many prayers and tears, to 
God. After her death, these hopeful beginnings 
were apparently lost. His father was too stern, and 
kept him in a state of fear and bondage. This dis- 
tance and severity greatly lessened his parental in- 
fluence, and powerfully inclined the youth to break 
the yoke of early discipline, and to forsake the ways 
of God. During this period of his life, up to his 
fifteenth year, he was often visited by religious 
convictions; and being from a child fond of read- 
ing, he met with Bennet’s Christian Oratory, and 
though he understood little of it, the course of life 
it recommended appeared very desirable. He there- 
fore began to pray, to read the Scriptures, to keep 
adiary, and thought himself religious ; but soon be- 
came weary of it, and gave it up. He then learn- 
ed to curse and to blaspheme, and, when out of the 
view of his father and step-mother, ran greedily on 
in the paths of iniquity. Being exposed, at times, 
to imminent danger, he trembled at the idea of ap- 
pearing, in his guilty state, before a just and holy 
God ; and often indulged remorse, made vows of 
obedience, and changed his outward conduct ; but 
returning temptations overcame him, again and 
again. Atlength being impressed, and obliged to 
serve on board a man of war, he fell into evil com- 
pany, and particularly into the society of one who 
was a zeaious, expert, plausible infidel. By objec- 
tions, and arguments, young Newton’s depraved 
heart was soon gained. Ile plunged into infidelity 
with all his spirit; and, like an unwary sailor who 
quits the harbour just before a rising storm, the 
hopes and comforts of the gospel were renounced at 
the very time when every other comfort was about 
to fail. ‘This prodigal son now entered on a scene 
of guilt, danger, and misery, which has seldom been 
exceeded; but a kind providence visibly watched 
over him, and at length it pleased God to make him 
a vessel of his mercy, and a minister of his grace. 
March 2st, 1748, the ship in which he was return- 
ing to England, being in the most imminent dan- 
ger, a deep and abiding impression was made upon 
his mind. ‘‘ On that day,” to use his own words, 
‘the Lord sent from on high, and delivered me out 
of deep waters. I continued at the pump from 
three in the morning till near noon, and then I could 
do no more; I went and lay down upon my bed, 
uncertain, and almost indifferent, whether L should 
rise again. In an hour’s time, I was called; and 
not being able to pump, I went to the helm, and 
steered the ship till midnight, excepting a small in- 
terval for refreshment. I had here leisure and con- 
venient opportunity for reflection. I began to think 
of my former religious professions; the extraordina- 
ry turns of my life; the calls, warnings, and deliv- 
erances, | had met with; the licentious course of 
my conversation ; particularly my unparalleled ef- 
frontery, in making the gospel history the constant 
subject of profane ridicule. I thought there never 
was, or could be, such a sinner as myself; and then, 
comparing the advantages I had broken through, I 
concluded, at first, that my sins were too great to be 
forgiven. The Scripture, likewise, seemed to say 
the same; for I had formerly been well acquainted 
with the Bible, and many passages, upon this occa- 
sion, returned upon my memory ; particularly those 
awful passages, Prov. 1. 24—31. Heb. vi. 4—6. 2d 
Peter, 2—20. which seemed so exactly to suit my 
case and character, as to bring with them a pre- 
sumptive proof of a divine original. When I saw, 


of hope. I thought I saw the hand of God dis- 
played inour favour. I began to pray ; I could not 
utter the prayer of faith; I could not draw near to 
a reconciled God, and call him Father ; my prayer 
was like the cry of the ravens, which yet the Lord 
does not disdain to hear., I now began to think of 
that Jesus whom I had so often derided ; I recollec- 
ted the particulars of his life, and of his death; a 
death for sins not his own, but, as I remembered, 
for the sake of those, who, in their distress, should 
put their trust in him. One of the first helps I re- 
ceived, in consequence of a determination to exam- 
ine the New Testament more carefully, was from 
Luke, xi. 13. Jf ye, then, being evil, know how to 
give good gifts unto your children ; how much more 
shall your heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to 
them that ask him. Here I found a Spirit spoken 
of, who was to be communicated to those who ask 
it. Upon this I reasoned thus; if this book be true 
the promise in this passage must be true likewise. 
I have need of that very Spirit, by which the whole 
was written, to understand it aright. He has enga- 
ged here to give that Spirit to those who ask; I 
must therefore pray for it; and if it be of God, he 
will make good his own word. My purposes were 
strengthened by John, vii. 17.” Their danger of 
shipwreck was not yet past, but rather became 
more imminent than before. However, at a time 
when they were ready to give up all for lost, and 
despair appeared in every countenance, they began 
to conceive hope from the wind’s shifting to the de- 
sired point, so as best to suit that broken partof the 
ship, which must be kept out of the water, and so 
gently to blow, as their few remaining sails could 
bear. On the 19th of April, they anchored in 
Lough Swilly, Ireland. When they came into 
this port, their very last victuals were boiling in the 
pot, and before they had been there two hours, the 
wind, which seemed to have been providentially re- 
strained till they were in a place of safety, began to 
blow with great viclence; so that, if they had con- 
tinued at sea that night, they must, in all human 
estimation, have gone tothe bottom! ‘* About this 
time,” says Mr. N., ‘* I began to know, that there 
isa God who hears and answers prayer.” Speaking 
of the ship in which he lately sailed, he says, 
‘There were 10 persons on board to whom I could 
open myself wih freedom, concerning the state of 
my soul; none from whom I could ask advice. As 
to books, I had a New Testament, Stanhope’s 
Thomas-a-Kempis, and a volume of Bishop Bever- 
idge’s Sermons, one of which, upon our Lord’s pas- 
sion, affected me much. In perusing the New Tes- 
tament, I was struck with several passages, particu- 
larly that of the fig-tree, Luke, xiii.; the case of 
Paul, Ist Tim. i.; but above all, that of the prodi- 
gal, Luke xv. [thought that had never been so 
nearly exemplified as by myself; and then the good- 
ness of the father in receiving, nay, in running to 
meet sucha son, and this intended only to illustrate 
the Lord’s goodness to returning sinners! Such 
reflections gaining upon me, I continued much in 
prayer. Outward circumstances helped, in this 
place, to make me still more serious and earnest, 
in crying to Him who alone could relieve me; and 
sometimes I thought I could be content to die, even 
for want of food, so [ might but die a_ believer.” 
The spiritual change thus happily begun, was evi- 
dently from above. Mr. Newton became an exem- 
plary and devoted Christian, and was ordained by 
the bishop of Lincoln, in 1764. For more than 
forty years, he approved himself a faithful, judicious, 
and affectionate minister of Christ. ‘The benevo- 
lence of his disposition, and the piety of his heart, 
will appear from his own words. “I see in this 
world two heaps, of human happiness and misery ; 
now, if I cantake but the smallest bit from one 
heap and add to the other, I carry a point. If, as I 
go home, a child has dropped a half-penny, and if, 
by giving it another, I can wipe away its tears, I 
feel I have done somethiug. I should be glad, in- 
deed, to do greater things, but I will not neglect 
this. When I hear a knock at my study door, I 





beyond all probability, that there was still hope of| hear a message from God. It may be a lesson of 


respite, and heard, about six in the evening, that| instruction; perhaps a lesson of patience; but 
the ship was freed from water, there arose a gleam since it is Ais message, it must be interesting.” 


| during the whole course of his ministry. 
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His house was open to Christians of all ranks and 
denominations. Here, like a father among his chil. 
dren, he used to entertain, encourage, and instruct 
his friends ; especially younger ministers, or candi. 
dates for the ministry. Here, also, the poor, the af. 
flicted, and the tempted, found an asylum and a 
sympathy, which they could scarcely find, in ay 
equal degree, any where besides. Not having any 
children of his own, he had no opportunity of dis. 
charging the duties of a parent; but he adopted two 
nieces into his family, towards whom he displayed 
the wisdom and affection of a pious father; while 
they, in return, loved & reverenced him as daughters 

My pen would still linger, while pourtraying " 
character so venerable and interesting ; but I must 
forbear. I therefore only add, that Mr. Newton 
died in peace, Dec. 21st, 1807, in the eighty second 
year of his age. Behold, in his example, the effica. 
cy of Christian instruction and prayer, even at a ye. 
ry early period. His pious mother died before he 
was seven years of age. Yet she sowed ** precious 
seed,” with weeping and supplication, in the mind 
of her son, which, though it appeared to be cho- 
ked for a time, brought forth at length a rich and 
valuable harvest. She devoted him, in humility 
and faith, to the ministry ; and though for a season 
he seemed of ali men most unlikely, and unfit for 
the sacred office, yet God, by his grace, prepared 
him for it, made hima burning and a shining light 
and enabled him successfully to build up the faith 
which once he laboured to destroy. Perhaps he 
might never have wandered into the paths of irre- 
ligion, had his father been pious, judicious, tender, 
and patient, like his mother. It is highly impor- 
tant that both parents should unite in the spiritual 
care of their children ; that they may see their com- 
fort and usefulness through life, and at last present 
them with joy before the God and father of all. 
Mark also the advantage of giving children a taste 
for reading. By this habit, Mr. Newton laid upa 
treasury of holy knowledge when very young. Rea- 
ding, reflection, and prayer, through divine grace, 
turned him from darkness unto light, and from the 
power of Satan unto God ; and by reading, he was 
qualified to be of eminent service to the church, 
Parents, 
put judicious, evangelical, well chosen books, into 
the hands of your children; that they may grow up 
in wisdom, as well as in stature, and in favour with 
God and man. I conclude with an emphatical and 
pious address of Mr. Cecil, to those young persons 
who may read his memoirs of Newton; ‘ Your pa- 
rents, your most disinterested friends, are anxious- 
ly watching for your good ; and they, perhaps, have 
put this book into your hand with a view of promo- 
ting it. The author has cause to thank God, who 
put it into the heart of his pious parent to make a 
similar attempt, and bless tt with success; and he 
could tell of more such instances. May it please 
God that you may be added to the number !” 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 
THE PERSECUTED FAMILY. By Roserrt Pottok. 


We, who live in this free country, experience 
little of the horrors of persecution. We can repair 
to the house of God, unmolested, and sing his 
praise, and listen to his word, and send up our de- 
sires to heaven, unmixed with the fear of the rack 
or the gibbet. ‘Time was, when it was death, even 
to profess the religion of Jesus Christ. The wild 
beasts were let loose upon the young and old, the 
male and female who would not abjure the Saviour. 
Savage beasts were goaded to the work of death by 
more savage men—men who gnashed their teeth on 
Jesus Christ in the persons of his followers. ‘To 
gratify their malignity they prepared their racks, 
and kindled their faggots, and heated their iron 
chairs and bars, and with infernal ingenuity prepa 
red new instruments of torture. Thus it was in 
the early ages of Christianity. Who, now, would 





be a Christian under such circumstances? Alas, 
in this our happy country, where a public profession 





of religion is not a prelude to the dungeon and the 
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rack, how few are willing to forsake the world and 
be the followersof Jesus? ‘There wasa time when 
those who called themselves Christians persecuted 
their brethren because they refused to wear the sur- 
plice, or kneel at the sacrament, or bow atthe men- 
tion of the name of Jesus. ‘Those whose conscien- 
ces would not permit them to wear these badges of 
popery, as they called them, were driven from their 
churches, thrown into prisons, and many of them 
murdered. Thus it was when those, who called 
themselves Christians, persecuted one another. 
Readers, look, for a moment, at the delicate female 
as she is brought out to be torn in pieces by the 
wild beasts, because she will not renounce her Sa- 
viour; hear the taunts of an infuriated populace, 
hear their shameless jests, witness their demoniac 
rage,—hark! she is commending her spirit to her 
Saviour.—It is done.—Consider, now, the faithfin 
minister of Jesus Christ, driven away from his be- 
loved flock, forced to wander in the wilderness, and 
to hide himself ina cave. Look at him as the 
fires kindle around him, see him walking on heated 
bars, see him stretched upon the rack. In view of 
such sufferings, say, professing Christian, are you 
ready to go to the stake, are you ready to die a mar- 
tyr to the cause you have professed to love? And 
you, who have no hope, would you deny, would 
you abjure the Saviour in such an hour as this? 
“Young men and maidens,” in whom the love of 
life is strong, would you turn pale in view of the 
torture, would your heart die within you, would 
you renounce the Saviour? Yes, you would, for 
you are afraid now, even, of the finger of scorn. 
Yes, you would, for now, although you know that 
Jesus is the ‘*one altogether lovely,” you will not 
come to him that you might have life. Although 
he stretches out his hand to save, and although 
there is nothing in the way which ought to bear the 
name of persecution, you turn away and hasten on 
in the paths of vanity and destruction. Are you 
sure, that, rather than suffer for Christ, you would 
not even become persecutors yourselves? ‘The time 
may be at hand when you will be called upon to 
settle this question. 

The work to which we would call your attention, 
at this time is, “the Persecuted Family, by the 
author of the Course of Time.” 
Pollok will be ever dear to the lover of religious 
poetry. The work, in question, is founded sub- 
stantially on facts. The story is as follows. Mr. 
Bruce, a faithful clergyman, was pleasantly situa- 


ted in a small village in Scotland, at the time of 


the reoration. He was much beloved by his peo- 
ple, and with his wife and two children (Andrew 
and Mary) lived a retired and happy life. When 
this new order of things commenced, he was “ re- 
quired to acknowledge the king as supreme head 


ofthe church; to submit to the diocesan jurisdic- 


tion of the bishops ; to be reordained and converted 


into a curate and to introduce the episcopal mode 
**In a word,” said 
he “I am to renounce presbytery, preach not as the 
Bible and my own conscience direct me, but accor- 
ding to the wishes of a drunken and licentious 
court, and the dictates of a self-interested and dom- 
ineering priesthood.” And,he continues, “ I would 
rather that my tongue should be forever dumb, than 
that it should utter one word from this sacred place, 
merely to please men of power, and secure my own 
This being his determina- 
tion, he was soon driven away from his parish, and 
withdrew to a retired place, about four miles from 
re. hither his flock repaired, occasion- 
ally, and he preached to them, either in a private 
house or the open field. But “ the violence of per- 
secution every day increased. The ejected clergy 
Were forbidden to preach, even in the fields; the 
people under the severest penalties were forbidden 
toshelter them, or even to give them a morsel of 
After residing a twelve-month at this 
farm house, Mr. Bruce and his family were forced 
to betake themselves to a wandering life. The 
Place to which they most frequently resorted was, 


of worship into the church.” 


worldly gratification.” 


the village. 


bread.” 


a cave about five miles above the village. Here 


The name of 


glen, to some of his flock. Here, while in the 
midst of their services, they were surprised by those 
who had long watched for them, and as they at- 
tempted to escape, the soldiers firéd upon them and 
killed Mrs. Bruce upon the spot. Not long after this, 
they succeeded in taking Andrew, about half a mile 
from the cave. _ 

When they had carried him to the village, they 
tortured him, in order to make him reveal where 
his father was secreted, but he resolutely refused 
to give them any information concerning him. The 
thumbkin was an instrument of exquisite torture. 
This, they applied until he swooned, but he was 
firm. ‘The next day they led him out to execution. 
In the midst of the preparation, Mary appeared 
among the crowd, and entreated, but all in vain, 
for her dear brother. He was executed. The 
stroke was too heavy for his loving sister to bear— 
she sunk under it, and died afew days after. The 
father was now left alone in his cave—but not 
long, for the inhuman monsters soon discovered 
his hiding-place. ‘They entered his cave at mid- 
night, and shot him thr6ugh the heart. ‘This is 
the end of the persecuted family. It is a book 
which may be read with profit by all. Those who 
have not read the history of the church, or the book 
of martyrs, may be inclined to doubt that men ev- 
er persecuted their fellow men after this manner, 
but it istootrue. And now, we have only to say, 
reader, whoever thou art, when thou hast read 
‘The Persecuted Family,” ask thyself this ques- 
tion—What sacrifice am I willing to make for 
Christ and his cause? REVIEWER. 
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From the Philadelphian. 
THE CRUEL MOTHER. 
[From the Journal of a Philadelphia Missionary.] 
Philadelphia, Wednesday, 1829. This evening I 
was Called upon in great haste, to visit a sick fe- 


death.” I immediately went to the house and found 


sumption. 
ter. Her half-closed eyes, her open mouth, and 
more. 
hand, and spoke to her. 
looked upon me, and closed them again. 
her, “‘ My sick friend, you appear to be very ill.” 
She assented by a nod, for her speech had left her. 
“Yes,” I replied, ‘* you are very ill, you will not be 
long here—you must soon die.” Scarcely had I 
spoken these words, when up leaps her aged .mo- 
ther, who had been sitting by the fire-side, and 
said to me, “Oh! now, don’t speak to her so hard, 
do give her some little hope—she’s not as bad as all 
that—she’s getting better.” Then turning to her 
dying daughter she says: ‘‘ You are my daughter— 
you shan’t die yet,” and then resumed her seat. 
She paid no attention to her mother, but threw her 
head back upon the bosom of her sister; her eyes 
turned upwards, and gasping for breath. I began 
agaia, ‘‘Soon you will be dead—” Up rises the 
mother again, and says, “I hope in God not, I 
hope I shall die first.” T"replied, ‘* You will soon 
die too, and are you prepared for death?”” She asks 
“Are you Dr. ———?” “No, madam,” said I. 
‘‘Ah!”’ said she, “ he’s a bad man, I don’t like him.” 
Her daughter then spoke and said, “Oh! mother, 
do sit down, and let the minister speak to sister, 
she wants to hear him.” The mother was silent. 
Again I resumed my conversation, ‘* You must soon 
die, my friend; and the Bible tells us that after 
death comes the judgment. Do you feel convinced 
that you cannot get well?’ She bowed her head. 
** Do you think you are fittodie?” She raised her 
languid eyes, fixed them on me, and with a des- 
pairing look, shook her head. ‘‘ What! not fit to 
die!” She shook her head again. ‘ How then can 
you be happy after death?” She closed her eyes 
,| and turned her head aside. I then told her, in as 


male, who, I was told, “is lying at the point of 


the sick person to be a young lady of about twen- 
ty-three years of age, in the last stage of the con- 
She was supported in the bed by a sis- 


rattling throat, told me that she would soon be no 
I approached the bed—took her by the 
She opened her eyes, 
I said to 


great sinner, and howsinners might be saved ; that 
Christ was able and willing to save the chief of sin- 
ners—that she must be born again, (which I ex- 
plained to her)—that there is a heaven of joy for 
all Christians, and an awful hell for all who do not 
repent and believe, and who are not prepared to 
die, &c. When I mentioned the word hell, her 
mother, who had been all this time walking up 
and down the room, eyeing me, and muttering occa- 
sionally to herself, spoke out: ‘She shan’t go there, 
she has always been a good girl—she’s the best 
child I’ve got—she’s not bad,” &c. Her daughter 
said, “Oh! mother, do let the minister talk to sis- 
ter——you know it is for her good—sister wants him 
to talk to her,” and turning to me with tears trick- 
ling down her cheeks, she said, “‘ Don’t mind mo- 
ther, do talk to her.” I again resumed my dis- 
course, and afier spending a few minutes in direct- 
ing her to Jesus, we joined in prayer for her. I 
conversed afterwards with all in the room, and left 
them all in tears, (except the mother) promising to 
call on the morrow. 

The morrow came, and I went to see her, but 
found that she had died about three hours after I 
left her. Her spirit had fled to the judgment: and 
shall not the Judge of all the earth do right? 

As I returned home, I could not but think, that 
in all probability, many precious souls are lost 
through the cruelty of kind parents. They see 
their children sinking into the arms of death, and 
instead of urging them to make their peace with 
God, and showing them their real danger, they say 
to them, ‘ Don’t be afraid, there is no danger—you 
are getting better.” Or, if they find they must die, 
they comfort them with false hopes, saying ‘that 
they have done nothing very bad—they don’t deserve 
todie.” Is not such conduct cruel and wicked? 








THE NURSERY. 





HOW TO KNOW WHETHER WE HAVE BAD HEARTS. 
You may know what sort of hearts you have by 
seeing what is your conduct. Those who have 
holy hearts, love to talk about God, Christ, his 
kingdom, heaven, and angels, and other good sub- 
jects. ‘To have such a talk they often meet each 
other. Now if you go out of the room when good 
people come to talk with you—if you dislike to 
converse with them about serious things, and :f 
you try to make them talk about something else be- 
sides these things, you show the same spirit which 


the man had who was possessed of the devil and 
said ‘“‘ Let us alone.” If your heart felt any love 
towards God, you would like very much to talk 
about holy subjects. Good people too love to study 
and understand the Bible, and to think of its truth 
when they have done reading it. If you neglect 
reading it from day to day—if you do not try to get 
an insight into the meaning of it; or if after you 
have read it, ye1 do not think over what you have 
read, what acold wicked heart you must have! How 
unlike David! The word of God was sweeter te 
him than honey or the honey comb; and he medi- 
tated upon it inthe night. If you had any love 
for God or his authority, you would not treat his 
Bible in this manner. Holy people find great de- 
light in praying. ‘The Psalmist and others who are 
mentioned in the Bible, prayed several times in the 
day. Good men, women and children love to go 
into their closet and to thank God for his mercies, 
and to confess their sins and seek forgiveness. Now 
if you do not love these things, your heart must be ve- 
ry bad ; & it must be changed, or you cannot expect 
to go to heaven. [ The News. 


—-—LA— 
YOUNG PEOPLE SHOULD TALK TOGETHER ABOUT 
GOOD THINGS. 

If you wish to know how to spend your time 
when you visit each other, take for your example 
the conduct of the boys mentioned in this article. 
They sit in a lonely place talking about the good- 
ness and power of God which they see in the trees 
and in many other beautiful things around them, 
and about the books which they have read. They 
ask one another such questions as they think of, 














they kept themselves hid. Mr. B. with his family 


ventured out, one Sabbath night to preach in a wild 


simple language as I could use, what was her con- 
dition as a sinuer—tried to show her that she wasa 





that they may get more knowledge. They do not 
scuffle, hollow, knock off each other’s hats, and 
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YOUTHS COMPANION. 
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have filthy conversation like some that we have 
seen. No, they are now fitting to be useful men, 
and to be greatly loved by those who know them. 
What alovely sight? Those who visit one anoth- 
er for the purpose of telling tales, making fun and 
doing mischief, are fitting themselves for the goal, 
the state prison, and the gallows. When good peo- 
ple visit, you know that they speak about serious or 
useful things. It is said, Mal. iii. 16,17, ‘Then 
they that feared the Lord, spake often one toanother : 
and the Lord hearkened and heard it: and a book 
of remembrance was written before him for them 
that feared the Lord, & that thought upon his name. 
Aud they shall be mine, saith the Lord of Hosts, 
in that day when I make up my jewels; and I will 


spare them as a man spareth his own son that serv-| loud shouts, proceeding from my servants, who, on 


eth him.” The disciples conversed while on their 
way to Emmaus and their hearts burned within 
them. ‘Two good women who had bad husbands, 
and who lived in a wicked neighborhood, visited 
each other in a woods, every week, that they might 
have pious conversation together. 


in his mother’s garret, that they might talk about 
the Bible, and about doing good. Several Sunday 
School boys in New-York, have met together from 
time to time, to see if they could hit upen several 
plans of being useful. How much better such 


meetings are than those of boys who stand at the 
corners of some of our streets cursing, laughing 
If you would be respected in 
life, if you would set a good example before those 


and making sport! 


Little Charles | after. 
Dexter, of Connecticut, used to meet several boys|stoutest hearted of my servants, I sallied forth, but 


how she did, and she replied, ‘‘ Happy in the Lord, 
I am going toheaven.” These were her last words. 
Tiink of her now as being a little seraph, and .as 
being glorious with all holy beings. [The News. 








NATURAL HISTORY. 








Tiger Fight.—A \etter from Meerut in India, 
dated August 12, 1828, thus describes a tiger fight 
of recent occurrence in that vicinity : 


“« Towards the latter end of last month, I arrived 
at the banks of the Ganges, opposite to the Gur- 
mukhteser ghaut, on my return from Bareilly, whith- 
er I had been despatched with treasure. In the 
middle of the night my slumbers were disturbed by 


my running to the door of the tent, directed my at- 
tention to a couple of tigers, which by the assist- 
ance of a bright moonshine, I could distinctly per- 
ceive. ‘They were making for the jungle, and one 
had on its back a bullock, the other followed close 
Having well armed myself and two of the 


had not gone far when the most violent roaring be- 
came audible. I hurried on in the direction from 
which the sounds came, and these became every 
moment louder, and, I may say, more terrific. The 
tigers were on their hind legs fighting with the most 
determined fury, striking each other with their fore 
paws, any one blow of which would, I imagine, 
have been sufficient to smash the head of a human 





around you, and if you would do and get good, talk 
to your young friends when you meet them, about 
those things, which will tend to make your and 
their hearts and lives better than they now are. 
we [ib. 

THE GIRL WHO DID GOOD TO HER MOTHER. 

A little girl aged eleven years, and having a very 
wicked, intemperate, mother, was placed in a Sun- 
day School. It might well be supposed that the 
evil example of the mother would have a bad effect 
on the mind of her little daughter. But often when 
she had been intemperate and swore, her little girl 
has been known to reprove her in a very melting 
and tender manner. She would say to her mother, 
you are injuring yourself very much and commit- 
ting a great sin against God. 

After this child had been attending a prayer 
meeting for the teachers and scholars, she went 
into a room, where she found her mother alone. 
She opened a Bible and tried to explain the chap- 
ter, which she had just heard explained at the meet- 
ing. She then repeated the first lines of the hymns 
which had been sung, and gave an account of the 
manner in which the exercises of the evening had 
been conducted. She expressed much concern for 
the soul of her mother to the lady who instructed 
her; and with eyes filled with tears said, O mamma, 
I very often pray to God that he would take away 
mother’s stony heart and give her a good one. 

[Philadelphian. 

THE HAPPY SUNDAY SCHOLAR WHO DIED IN 

MARCH. 

A girl at the age of ten who was a steady scholar, 
became serious by reading a piece from her reward 
book. Ina little time it pleased the Lord to change 
her heart, and to make her a partaker of his pardon- 
ing love. After she was taken sick, she was very 
happy and called for her brothers and sisters and 
said to them—* Begin now to pray, to-morrow may 
be too late. If I die I shall go to heaven to praise 
the Lord with my little brother and grandfather and 
all my neighbors who have gone there.” ‘To a 
friend who went to get some honey for her, she said, 
‘* What I now feel is sweeter than honey.” ‘To 
her mother, who was weeping at the thought of her 
daughter’s dying, she said, ‘“‘ Mother, do not grieve 
for me; prepare to follow me, for if the Lord takes 
me I shall go to heaven.” The Sabbath before she 
died, some of the class to which she had belonged, 
came to see her, when she told them ‘to forsake 
their sins and turn to the Lord, and that he was 
ready to pardon them as he had pardoned her.” She 
was very sick and at the same time very patient. 











lashing of tails. 
ground, when, after a severe struggle, one seized 


being. Ali this was accompanied by roaring and 
At last they rolled together on the 


his adversary by the neck, and, judging from the 
increased roaring which followed immediately after- 
wards, must have inflicted a severe wound. This 
decided the combat, the other disengaging itself 
and skulking off toa short distance, whilst the vic- 
torious one seized upon the bullock. Nothing 
could be finer, or more imposing than the appear- 
ance of the latter tiger as it rested its fore paws 
on the animal, lashing its tail and growling, whilst 
watching its enemy. This shortly after disappear- 
ed. It was my turn totry: I fired, but only struck 
it on the side, and before I could re-load, the wary 
beast retreated with the bullock.” 


ee i a 
Duck Hunting in Mexico.—In the lakes of the 
valley of Mexico, wild geese are seldom seen, 
though ducks, snipes, and bitterns are found there 
in prodigious numbers. I have frequently shot 20 
and 30 snipes in a morning, and a great diro de 
patos, near Mexico, is one of the most curious 
scenes that it is possible to witness. ‘The Indians, 
by whom it is principally conducted, prepare a bat- 
tery composed of 70 or 80 musket barrels, arranged 
in two rows, one of which sweeps the water, while 
the other isa littleelevated, so as to take the ducks 
as they rise upon the wing. The barrels are con- 
nected with each other, and fired by a train; but 
the whole apparatus, as well as the man who has 
charge of it, are concealed in the rushes, until the 
moment when, after many hours of cautious labor, 
one of the dense columns of ducks, which: black- 
en, at times, the surface of the lake, is driven by 
the distant canoes of higassociates sufficiently near 
the fatal spot. The double tier of guns is immedi- 
ately fired; and the water remains strewed with 
the bodies of the killed and the wounded, whose 
escape is cut off by the circle of canoes beyond. 


result of a single fire, and during the whole season 
they form the ordinary food of the lower classes in 
the capital, where they are sold for one or at most 
two reals each.— Ward's Mexico. 


—-er- 
The Wren.—I was much pleased this day with 
detecting the stratagems of a common wren to con- 
ceal its nest from observation. It had formed a 


hollow space in the thatch on the inside of my cow- 
shed, in which it had placed its nest by the side of 
a rafter, and finished it with its usual neatness ; but 
lest the orifice of its cell should engage attention, it 


Twelve hundred ducks are often brought in as the}. 


ly proceeding from the rafter: and so perfect was 
the deception that I should not have noticed it 
though tolerably observant of such things, had not 
the bird betrayed her secret, and darted out. Now 
from what operative cause did this stratagem pro- 
ceed? Habit it was not; it seemed like an after. 
thought ; danger was perceived, and the contrivance 
which a contemplative being would have provided 
was resorted to.—Journal of a Naturalist. ‘ 
—————————— ees 
MISCELLANY. 
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TWO QUESTIONS, 


What is life? It is a mere shadow, a cloud of 
the morning, which is quickly gone. We just taste 
its comforts and then leave it no more to return. 
}‘s trials are sickness, loss of friends, disappoint- 
ment, and snares. Its privileges are Sabbaths, Bi- 
bles, and opportunities for doing and getting good. 
Life is uncertain. It may close at a moment when 
we least expect it. Its end is solemn and trying. 
At its close, the soul leaves the body to enter upon 
an endless heaven, or an enless hell. 


What is eternity? O pause and think! eternity! 
Forever it will be eternity to come! noend of the 
enjoyments of the righteous! no end of the mis- 
eries of the wicked. Eternity! how delightful to 
the pious! how painful to the impenitent! Reader, 
what think you of life and eternity?’ What does 
your conscience say? Does it sleep! O let it be 
aroused before the night of death overtake you, 
when it can no more slumber.—Philadelphian. 


—GQa— 
A good book is the best of friends.—You may be 
agreeably entertained by it, when you have nota 
living friend in whom you can confide. It teaches 
you wisdom, and will not reveal your secrets. 


-Le— 
Beauty.—Beauty soon decays, but virtue and 
talents remain with us, and improve with the pro- 
gress of time. 
Beauty is worse than liquor ; it intoxicates both 
the holder and the beholder. [ Zimmerman. 








POETRY. 








SATURDAY NIGHT. 


God over all, forever blest ! 
Grant me thy grace within ; 

That I may keep to-morrow’s rest, 
A rest indeed from sin. 

A rest from all my usual play, 
A holy rest in Thee; 

Then will thy blessed Sabbath day 
Be a sweet rest to me. 

Lord, sanctify my every thought! 
In these my days of youth; 

Make me remember what I’m taught, 
Out of thy Word of Truth. 

O, teach me how to pray aright, 
And what to ask of Thee; 

That when I’m kneeling in thy sight, 
I may not thoughtless be. 

But give me faith to look above 
And see my Jesus there, 

To feel a dying Saviour’s love 
In answer to my prayer. 


From a French Annual. 
THE BLIND BOY. 


Ah, Mother, whither am I led? 
I feel the freshness of the fields : 
Oh! that on me one ray could shed 
The light and life that summer yields ! 
Thou glorious nature, fare thee well! 
Why can I not forget thy hues, 
Forget the green and graceful dell, 
And every flower its turf that strews ? 
My Mother, art thou lovely still ? 
For me, I see thy face no more ; 
But, through the shades mine eyes that fill 
I trace the look thou had’st before. 
Amid the wilderness of gloom 
That round me spreads where’er I flee, 
My dreams thy gentle form assume, 
Fair as that morn I ne’er may see. 


Feebly he stooped and sought a rose, 

And, trembling, pluck’d the crimson erown ; 
He steeped it in a shower of woes, 

And tore its leaves, and flung it down. 
He died when died the withering year ; 

And, ’mid his last and faltering sighs, 








Just before she had done breathing, she was asked 











had negligently hung a ragged piece of moss on the 
straw work concealing the entrance, and apparent- 


He murmured in his Mother’s ear, 
** There is no blindness in the skies.” 
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